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THE ORIGIN OF THE ABLATIVE CASE 

E. "Washburn Hopkins 

Yale University 

The chief pacts in regard to this case are these: it is the 
only ease without special ending in the plural; it has no sign 
except in the Sanskrit a-, Greek-Latin o-declension; this par- 
ticular declension is that of pronouns as well as nouns. The 
inference reasonably drawn from these facts is that the ablative 
was originally a case confined to the singular of the a-declen- 
sion; it is usually assumed also that it came into the noun- 
declension from the pronoun. The form oirw 'whence' leads to 
(Delphic) oiKia 'from the house.' 

Obvious objections to the facts as here stated are that besides 
-6d in Latin we have such forms as praiddd, airid, and that vacaf 
is an Avestan parallel to praiddd. 1 Nevertheless it is generally 
agreed that these sporadic departures are (like amusmdd) due 
to analogy (Avestan parallels are late) and do not represent 
an original d-ablative in other declensions. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the o-declension had this ablative apart from pro- 
nouns, as it is not only Latin, but (Oscan) Italic (saka-aklud) , 
as well as Slavic (as 'genitive'). 

In Sanskrit asmdd has generally expelled ad, but, as the 
sm-forms are recognized as double forms (cf. e-sm-ei and pu-sm-e 
in Umbrian for huic and cui), we may deal directly with the 
simple forms, dd and tad as ablative (parallel to dsvdd = equod) 
of the pronouns a and ta (stems). 

The meaning of the ablative in Latin is confused with that 
of the instrumental and to a less degree with that of the loca- 
tive. In Sanskrit the ablative indicates primarily a 'then' and 
'thence' idea, leading to a causal notion and almost to the 
designation of an agent. 'Thence' becomes 'because of 
(enasah 'because of sin'), but it rarely assumes instrumental 
sense, though in Avestan 'loved by' may be expressed, as to 



'The ending -ed is adverbial, due to accent: facillimi(d). In Sk. the 
ending might be -at or -ad, probably with d (pace Kappas, Der indog. 
AM.). ' "' ' 
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the agent, with the ablative. Yet we shall see that this is not 
entirely unknown in the Vedic language. The most remarkable 
syntactical fact is that the ablative as a separate case-form 
appears to be quite unnecessary. The Greek and Slavic forms 
are either adverbial or of genitival relation; Teutonic 'dative' 
does duty for the idea. Even in Sanskrit, Vedic plurals serving 
for dative and ablative are usually dative; there is, in fact, no 
real need for the case. Its various functions are represented 
well enough by dative, genitive, and instrumental (in some cases 
by locative). For this reason it tends to die out, even when it 
has established itself. 

Our next group of facts regarding the ablative has to do with 
the personal pronouns. Here the so-called stem mad, etc., serves 
as ablative, thus: mad (or mat), avdd, asmdd; tvdd, yuvdd, 
yusmdd; the dual forms being sporadic for the usual avdbhyam 
and yuvdbhyam? The distinction in a compound between this 
ablative and the stem is simply one of accent: mdt-krtam is 
'me-made.' The ending is that of tad, Mud. But, as if mad 
were not always felt as sufficiently 'ablative,' we have also, in 
AV. 6. 20. 1, mattds, in which there is added to the stem-ablative 
the ending -tas found in tdtas', dtas (Slavic otu) : matt 6 vildpann 
dpayati 'he shall go weeping from me.' If we would get the 
true semantic quality of the ablative, we must examine the 
nature of this -tas, which is Indo-European. 

In Greek Ikt6<s and lvr6<s it is evident that the idea of 'from' 
lies in the Ik rather than in the toi; otos is not 'from within,' 
but 'on the inner side,' though all such examples easily pass 
into a 'whence '-meaning. Latin has a large number of com- 
pounds of this sort, many of which show a merely adverbial 
force : claritus, simplicitus. Persae originitus Scythae is rather 
'by birth' than 'from'; divinitus "is like humanitus ('in a 
human manner'), though by inference the 'from '-idea is easily 
found in it. Thus it stands in contrast to casu, and (qui sciat) 
divinitus is 'prophetically.' So pugnitus is 'with the fists'; 
communitus is 'in common'; medullitus is not 'from' (amat), 
but more 'to' ('keeps cold to the marrow,' with servat) ; anti- 
quitus is 'in ancient times.' Plautus uses primitus in the sense 
'at first' (not 'from the beginning'), and Terence uses publi- 

2 Compare Avestan thwat and thwat and Latin ted, treated as accusative. 
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citus as 'in public' or ' on the public account. ' So penitus and 
funditus are rather 'at' than 'from.' A very good example 
is subtus with 'fight' in contrast to 'above earth.' Here the 
meaning is 'fight below,' not 'from below.' So intus with the 
genitive is 'within' (intus aedium 'within the house') and may 
even mean 'into' as well as 'out of,' as in Skt. it a ehi is 'come 
hither' (not 'hence'). 

In these Latin forms the ending corresponds throughout to 
that of the Skt. -tas, which may at times be interpreted 'from,' 
but also signifies 'at' and even 'to.' The adverbial use comes 
earlier in pronouns than in nouns, if we may judge from the fact 
that the latter are common later rather than earlier, while the 
former are always common. Moreover, the use of the early 
examples demonstrates clearly that the 'from '-idea in nouns is 
really not only negligible but incorrect. "We have to do, in 
many examples, not with such apparent parallels as ex equo 
pugnant and a tergo, where a motion-source is referred to instead 
of its place — for this is merely an idiomatic difference and the 
'ablative-idea' is clear, though opposed to our way of speak- 
ing — but rather with a form which is intrinsically neutral, 
simply indicating place, but tending to the 'whence '-idea. 
There are several Vedie expressions which will not admit the 
'whence '-idea. 'Black are the spaces on the trail of the Fire, 
at his feet,' patsutds (RV. 8. 43. 6). Here, as if to guard 
against the notion that the thought is 'from his feet,' -tas is 
added (not, as usual, to the stem, but) to the declined word in 
the locative plural. Every Vedic scholar will think of the 
parallel in RV. 1. 32. 8, patsutahsi, where the root of the verb 
si (kcitou) is added as part of the compound to the same patsutds 
and the dragon 'at-feet-lying' of the victor cannot be thought 
of as 'lying from' because the locative gives the position. If 
'lie' usually went with the ablative or if motion were implied, 
as when an ablative idea is sometimes expressed by adding a 
'from' to a locative (as in Russian iz-za-stola) , it would be a 
different matter, but it is never construed with an ablative nor 
with a preposition indicative of 'ablative' conception. Hence 
when we find in Avestan zemada sayanem (Yt. 14. 31), we must, 
as the sense requires, translate 'lying on the earth' or, if 
sayanem be rejected, render the ablative as 'on' simply, and 
not attempt to see 'from' in the case ('he sees on the earth'). 
4 jaos 38 
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If we take the old-fashioned attitude toward the cases adopted 
by Delbriick and Whitney, it is easy to assume that all ablative 
phenomena represent either an original or a weakened 'from'- 
force. Thus Whitney (1098 e) : 'The distinctive ablative mean- 
ing is not infrequently effaced and the adverb has a more 
general, especially a locative, value.' This attitude is Del- 
briick 's, who also discusses whether the locative was originally 
an 'in' or a 'within' case. With a more catholic view it 
becomes clear that no case begins with a special narrow mean- 
ing. From the beginning the locative connotes 'in, at, on' (in 
space or time) as much as 'within.' So too the ablative, which 
history shows has started in so narrow a province as the singular 
of one declension, must be examined without undue deference 
to a theory. The first step is to recognize two facts, both that 
in the personal pronouns there is no ablative form other than 
the stem (that the 'me-made' expression implies but does not 
express 'made by me,' etc.), and that as -tas is an alternative 
ablative ending (anyatas, for example, is the Vedic ablative of 
any a) , the meanings of this ending must be enlisted, and a selec- 
tion must not be made of them to the neglect of others. 

Of course many of the instances are neutral ; one may render 
dntitas with 'see' as 'from near' or 'anear'; in antithesis to 
durdt it is 'from,' especially with a verb of motion. I do not 
wish to ignore these neutral or adverse cases, but, since they 
have often enough been exploited, to focus attention on some 
instances deserving of more consideration than they have 
received. 

Adverbial (prepositional) -tas-iovms are not common ; paritas 
(PWb. 'allerwarts') occurs first in AV. and takes accusative or 
genitive in later usage. In AV. it means 'on all sides' or 
'roundabout.' In AV. 10. 7. 38 it governs the accusative: 'like 
branches of a tree roundabout the trunk. ' So out of the twenty 
odd cases of abhitas, used as adverb or as preposition with accu- 
sative, the meaning 'round about,' sdstv aydm abhito jdnah, (7. 
55. 5), is the earliest. Thus 'thine is this wealth which one 
sees round about,' and 'thine are all the herds thou seest round 
about' (1. 53. 3; 7. 98. 6). So in 7. 103. 7, 'singing around,' 
and even in 5. 30. 10, 'cows lowed around,' it is difficult to con- 
jure up an ablative. And what shall we say of abhito ma ni 
seda 'sit before me' (7. 59. 7) and vahata 'bhito rdtham 'bring 
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the car hither' (10. 53. 7). Obviously the abhi, not the -tas, 
determines the sense. The verb, too, is characteristically not one 
of motion from: 'thou holdest firm the earth on all sides,' 7. 
99. 3; 'stand round the angry lion,' 5. 15. 3; 'kill the dogs 
around,' 1. 182. 4. The -tas is, in the light of the much stronger 
abhi, as with pari, almost negligible ; at least it is not ' ablative. ' 
But in visvdtas there is no other directive element; it is 'all' 
in adverbial form, as 'on all sides,' which of course can often 
be rendered 'from all sides,' just as ubhaydtas may be one or 
the other, though when it is said that the sun's 'beams extend 
ubhaydtas'' it is really more 'to both sides' than 'from,' just 
as ' the sun wanders, ' completed by ubhaydtas, is probably ' on 
both sides' (5. 81. 4; 9. 86. 6). This is the case with a mass 
of 'guard' ('protect' us or our wealth) expressions. Yet even 
here the really ablative idea is brought out by adding pari, as 
in pari pasi visvdtah (1. 31. 15), pari pdtu visvdtah (6. 75. 14). 
Thus 'from all sides we call thee' is visvdtas pari havdmahe 
(1. 7. 10), as 'from the sea' is samudrat pari (1. 47. 6) and 
'from here' is dtas pari (1. 108. 7). The word visvdtas alone, 
so far from expressing the ablative notion, may be joined with 
the opposite idea, as in the standing phrase illustrated by 10. 
79. 5, visvdtah pratydnn asi tvdm, and 2. 10. 5, a visvdtah 
pratydncam jigharmi, 'fronting to all sides.' One who has a 
mouth on all sides is visvdtomukhah (1. 97. 5-6), namely Fire, 
whose beams 'go forward on every side,' prd ydnti (ib.). In 
2. 1. 12 'wealth extends on or to all sides' is visvdtas prthuh. 
As Fire gives the wealth it is rather 'to' than 'from' which 
-tas indicates. Quite neutral is visvdta dpratltah of Indra 
unequaled 'in all respects' (3. 46. 3). Compare 'a mountain 
broad all around'; 'fire kindled on every side'; 'supports on 
every side'; 'thou goest everywhere' (9. 83. 1) ; 'ruling every- 
where'; 'you purify everywhere (or altogether).' In all the 
stereotyped Soma formulas there is scarcely an instance of 
'from,' only of 'on' or the 'wholly '-idea. So the sacrifice is 
extended on (or to, not from) all sides (10. 130. 1) and the 
allegorical chariot extends 'in all directions' (10. 135. 3). 
Finally, as Fire has a mouth on all sides and 'eyes everywhere' 
(10. 81. 2), so Indra is visvdtodhl, 'with thought directed to 
all,' certainly not 'from all' (8.34.6; 'iiberall hin merkend/ 
PWb.). 
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But, it may be said, do not the adverbs show that -tas is 
'ablative'? Just as much as other forms. Thus kuto ddhi 
prdjdtam 'from what is (the divine mind) born?' (1. 164. 18), 
because kutas alone is not ablative enough. The generalized 
kutas-cit (-cana) shows this point: 'fair to see for help estab- 
lished anywhere' (Grassmann: 'uberall'). When a verb mean- 
ing 'overcome' or 'assail' is used, the meaning of course may 
be rendered by 'anywhere' or 'from any quarter' (2. 23. 5; 
7. 82. 7; etc.), and perhaps in ko veda ydta dbabhuva 'who 
knows where (whence) it arose' (10. 129. 6) or kuta d jdtdh, 
though birth and origin do not necessarily require more than a 
locative idea, kvd svij jdtdh, (10. 168. 3). But in general the 
pronouns actually have -tas forms as their ablatives. Thus, as 
any at as is ablative, so are itds and tat as (ndta isate 'flees not 
from him,' 5. 34. 4). And in accordance with this the pronoun 
adverb or ablative (EV. has at as, itds, tdtas, ydtas, kutas, 
amutas, anydtas, and dntitas, abhitas) directs, so to speak, the 
real ablative into a more ablative meaning, so that what in itself 
expresses a general relation becomes drawn into a more specific 
conception. 

As for -tas with nouns, dgratas is 'in the beginning' and 'at 
the head' ('born,' B.V., and 'marches,' AV.). So madhyatds 
is 'in the middle' (8. 2. 9), though with udhrtam, which implies 
an 'out,' it is 'from the middle' (3. 21. 5) ; to lead a horse 
mukhatds is to lead it 'by the mouth' (1. 162. 2) 3 ; daksinatds 
with the genitive is 'on the right' and savyatds is 'on the 
left' (ni sddi, 2. 11. 18). To turn to the right is also expressed 
with daksinatds (2. 42. 3, etc.). Purely adverbial is samdndtas 
'similarly' (4. 51. 8). Correlative with a locative, jane, is 
maryatds 'among the wooers' (10. 27. 12), and avardtas means 
'to this side' in 10. 65. 6 ('nach diesseits,' PWb.). Such corre- 
lation with a locative and dependence on the situation shows 
that -tas and its equivalent ablative wait for guidance to deter- 
mine their directive force. Hence it is that in Old Persian an 
ablative does not stand alone but is accompanied with haca, 
while, as we have seen, in old Avestan the ablative means 'on' 
as well as 'from.' But the locative and the verb 'lie' may 
also accompany -tas, which is thus a place-adverb of general 
inference. 

* Cf . 6. 3. 4, a horse controlled as& 'by the mouth,' instrumental. 
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When we turn to the personal pronominal ablative, which is 
merely the stem, we find a directive word almost always used 
with the so-called ablative. Thus vi mac chrathaya 'loosen 
from me' and dpom myaksa . . . mat (2. 28. 5-6) ; are mat 
(2. 29. 1) ; tvdd are (2. 28. 6) ; are asmdd (10. 63. 12) ; dpa 
hi mad aiyeh (5. 2. 8) ; dpa sma mat (tardsanti) atrasan (10. 
95. 8) ; but tvdd rejete . . . bhisd (8. 97. 14) ; cf. yusmdd 
bhiyd (7. 60. 10), asmdd isate (8. 45. 37). 4 The same apartness 
is given by rte, besides are, as in nd rte tvdt kriyate kimcandre 
(10. 112. 9). These are all the instances of mat except after a 
comparative or anyd and one instance where the ablative 
approaches an ablative of agent. In regard to the first, the 
phrase bhavadanya shows that a mere stem may do duty for an 
ablative and induces the converse conviction that in anydm 
pdtim mat (10. 10. 10) the last word may be stem alone. 5 Com- 
paratives are represented by two cases of mat: nd mat stri 
subhasdttara (10. 86. 6) and ydthd mad ddharam vdddn (10. 
166. 3) — both in the tenth book. The agent-like form is found 
in 6. 67. 2, iydm mad vam prd strnlte manisopa . . . barhir 
dccha 'the hymn is sent forth to you from me,' almost (and 
certainly implying) 'by me' (Ludwig, 'meinerseits'). 

The second person also is usually accompanied with a direc- 
tive adverb: a tvdd abhi mdm agacchat 'came hither from thee 
to me' (10. 98. 2) ; md tvdd rastrdm ddhi bhrasat 'may power 
not fall from thee' (10. 173. 1) ; ut te stabhndmi prthivim tvdt 
pari (10. 18. 13) ; vi tvdd yanti (6. 34. 1) ; tvdd dhi vi 
yanti (3. 14. 6) ; vi tvdd anayanta (6. 24. 6) ; tvdd ud irate 
(5. 27. 7) ; tvdd d . . . praketdh 'wisdom hither (comes) from 
thee (3. 30. 1) ; also with comparatives and anyd (tvdd anydh; 
1. 84. 6, 19; 1. 57. 4; etc.) ; with rte and are (7. 11. 1; 2. 28. 
6) ; with fear, tvdd bhiydnah (4. 22. 6). There are few pure 
ablatives: tvdd vdvakre (7. 21. 3) ; tat . . . imahe ddtrdm 
tvdt 'we seek that gift from thee' (8. 43. 33) ; tvdd tikthd 

"Fear' is joined regularly with the pure ablative. 

s Cf. tvadanya, madanya (BHU.). The ablative may displace the natural 
objective, 'my wishes never go elsewhere than (to) thee' any MM, tvdd, 
8. 24. 11-15 (virataras tvdt). Cf. the stem in asmdtsdkha (6. 47. 26), 
mdtsakha (10. 86. 1). In nahi tvdd anydh (dsti mardith), 8. 66. 13, the 
ablative is as much stem as in tvadanya or in anydkrtam (2. 28. 9). In 
the plural, anydm asmdt (1. 129. 10; 2. 33. 11; 8. 75. 13), Mm any 6 
pdryasate 'smdt (8. 8. 8). 
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jay ante 'born from thee' and tvdd eti drdvinam 'from thee 
comes wealth' (4. 11. 3, 4; cf. yusmdd eti, 5. 58. 4) ; ma, tvdt 
ksetrany dranani ganma 'may we not go from thee to strange 
lands' (6. 61. 14). In md bhuma ntetya ivendra tvdd drana iva 
(8. 1. 13), tvdd depends on the wfe-force, not on drandh. 

Much more numerous are the instances in the plural, but they 
offer nothing entirely new. 6 Yet the greater number of exam- 
ples shows more clearly that the ablative, while not absolutely 
dependent upon a directive word with the stem, is normally 
under its influence. Thus with verbs of releasing, pra-muc, 
vi-muc, vi-yu, vi-srath; asmdd pari (jajne, 10. 45. 1) ; vi or 
upa das (1. 129. 15; 1. 139. 5) ; md asmdd vi dasit, just like 
vy asmdd etu durmatih and dpa asmdd etu durmatih (7. 1. 21; 
8. 67. 15) ; asmdd d nidah . . . ajeta durmatim (1. 129. 6). 
The a and ddhi forms deserve special consideration. The former 
plays a varied role : ety asmdd a ' comes hither on our side, ' to 
us (5. 56. 3) ; vy asmdd d kdstha drvate var 'open for us [from 
us?] the course for the runner' (1. 63. 5) ; vdrtir asmdd d arvdg 
rdtham ni yachatam 'direct the car hither to us' (1. 92. 16). 
With this meaning should be compared ndro ye ke cd 'smad a 
'whichever men are on our side, are ours' (10. 20. 8) and asmdt 
sujatah 'hero on our side' or 'our hero' (10. 99. 7), or asmdd 
dhrdo vi caste (10. 5. 1; cf. hrdd d vi caste, 1. 24. 12). In such 
cases an ddhi may be joined with locative or ablative. The 
adverb-postposition is more important than the case. When a 
is in a clause with an ablative implication — imd vdco asmdd d 
. . . sdm agmata (asmai) 'these words have come from us 
to him' (10. 91. 12), te . . . asmdd a 'from us to thee' (8. 
74. 7) 7 — the weak implication is locally strengthened, as when 



6 With are (some half dozen cases) are sometimes joined words merely 
implying separation. Thus with vi-muc of steeds and are with abl., mare 
asmdd vi mumucah . . . asv&n 'do not halt far from us' (3. 41. 8). 
So mare asmdn maghavan jyoTc Tcah, etc. (7. 22. 6; 7. 32. 1) ; are asmdt 
(8. 2. 20) ; md no gdyam are" asmdt pdrd sicah 'do not dissipate wealth 
far away from us' (9. 81. 3) ; dpa duskrtdny dr6 asmdd dadhatu (10. 
164. 3). 

' iydm te ndvyasT matir dgne adbayy asmdd a, S. as asmasu and te as 
tava, though by analogy with asmai above more like dative (to or for). 
But it is questionable whether any Vedic poet distinguished a genitive 
from a dative te. 
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dpa is used, so that we may say there are three stages : sdrum 
asmdd yuyotum (7. 71. 1) ; yuyota sdrum asmdd d (8. 18. 11) ; 
and are asmdd yuyota (10. 63. 12). In 9. 105. 6 sdnemi . . . 
asmdd d ddevam is followed by dpa dvayum; bitt asmdd dpa 
. . . suva (10. 37. 4), asmdd dpa guha, asmdd dpa dviso 
yuyodhi (8. 11. 3), and the w-forms with muc (7. 88. 7, etc.) 
illustrate the second stage. The first is scarcely more ablative 
than is a dative case, 'dispel us the foe.' The second is made 
ablative by the adverb-preposition, 'dispel off (from) us.' The 
third is emphatic, 'dispel afar (from) us the foe.' The older 
hymns, however, show a preference for the ablative without the 
directive adverb. Thus sdnemy asmdd yuyavann dmlvah (7. 38. 
7) ; te visva 'smdd duritd yavayantu (7. 44. 3) ; sdnemy asmdd 
yuyota didyum (7. 56. 9; also enas, 1. 189. 1; asmdd yuyodhy 
dmivah, 1. 189. 3) ; yuyodhy asmdd dvesamsi (2. 6. 4). But an 
unusual verb or emphasis has the adverb: vy asmdd dveso 
vitardm . . . cdtayasvd (2. 33. 2) ; jdrethdm asmdd v'% 'sing 
away (the sinner's design) from us' (3. 58. 2). 

The verbal use here is confined to the prepositions enumerated 
above with* two exceptions. These are prdti vidhyd 'dhy asmdt 
'strike (fight against) for us' (4. 4. 5) and nd te ta indrd 'bhy 
asmdd rsvd 'yuktaso abrahmdtd ydd dsan (5. 33. 3). The 
former must be a parallel to ma panir bhur asmdd ddhi 'be not 
niggard toward us' (1. 33. 3) — ddhi as in ddhi-vac with dative 
of regard. The latter must be joined with abhi, and the abla- 
tive is also one of general relation, 'these were not unto us' 
(not 'superior to us'), though both abhi and abhi-as (so Grass- 
mann) regularly take the accusative. Compare mo su vo asmdd 
abhi tani paumsyd sand bhuvan dyumndni motd jarimr asmdt 
purd 'your deeds in regard to us shall not grow old' (1. 139. 8) . 8 

The most interesting cases are those like the quasi-instru- 
mental use already referred to. In 7. 34. 1, prd . . . etu 
manisd asmdt 'this prayer go forth from us,' the motion is still 
plain; in 6. 74. 3, krtdm eno asmdt is to be construed with 
dva syatam muncdtam 'release from us the sin committed.' In 
5. 57. 1, iydm vo asmdt prdti haryate matih, the hymn is almost 
'offered by us,' yet wavers between the full agent-ablative and 
source-ablative. But in 4. 41. 1, (stomah) asmdd uktdh, the 

"With asmdt purd ef. yirvo asmdt, 10. 53. 1; 10. 54. 3. 
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laudation is 'spoken by us'; cf. 1. 134. 2, mandantu tva . . . 
indavo 'smdt krdndsah 'may these drops delight thee, prepared 
by us' (' us-prepared,' like mdtkrtam). In 1. 144. 3, bhdgo nd 
hdvyak sdm asmdd a means 'to be called (invoked) by us like 
Bhaga,' or 'called hither to us,' 9 but in 10. 144. 6, krdtvdydm 
asmdd d sutdh is virtually 'Soma pressed by us (on our part) ' ; 
so 7. 95. 5, yusmdd d juhvandh 'offered on your part.' 

Let us now sum up the results of what we have found and see 
whether they aid us in establishing a reasonable explanation of 
the phenomena. Adverbs in -tas indicate place where as well 
as from, and when used with nouns the same ending is as much 
'at' as 'from': agratds 'at first'; patsutah-si 'lying at feet' 
(locative); maryatds 'among the wooers'; so the preposition 
determines the sense in abhitas 'before, around' (not 'from'), 
'hither'; in visvdtas 'on' or 'from'; visvdtodhi 'thinking in 
(or to) all sides.' This agrees with the use of -ros and -tus in 
Greek and Latin; it may be defined as a place-ending tending 
strongly to express ablative-relation. It is added to nouns in 
the ablative to strengthen the weaker ablative sense of the abla- 
tive-form, which in itself usually requires a directive adverb to 
bring out the sense. In the personal pronouns the so-called 
ablative is nothing but the stem, and to give full ablative-sense 
we have ddhi, pari, d, etc., tvdt pari, tvdd ddhi, or -tas, mattds, 
seldom an ablative form alone. When united with a participle, 
as in asmdd tiJctds, we have instrumental sense equivalent to the 
stem used for instrumental, mdtkrtam with anydkrtam. The 
pure ablative after 'fear' exchanges in Sanskrit with the geni- 
tive and with prdti + accusative. This (fear) 'at' (or 'in 
regard to') is really the idea of the 'ablative,' which would 
sometimes have a 'from '-word if it meant 'from' (like muc, 
yu, etc.). In other words, the idea is not 'shrink from' but 
'fright at' (or 'before'). 10 

In Greek the ablative-notion was never fully developed; it 
was so weak as an independent notion that it was easily carried 
by the source-idea of the genitive. In Sanskrit also the ablative 

•As in 1. 92. 6, and so Grassmann, but better 'von uns aus' with Lud- 
wig, who, however, renders 'kommt zu uns' in 10. 144. 6. 

10 'From' (vi) is used only with the causative and not with abl. In 6. 
14. 4, ydsya tr&santi sdvasah samcdlcsi sdtravo bMyd, sdvasah is abl. after 
bhiya (not gen. with samcdlcsi). 
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easily passed into the genitive, as cirasya for cirdt and 'fear' 
with ^genitive instead of ablative. But the genitive did not serve 
as origin of the ablative (as Brugmann suggests), for vacds (cf. 
Lat. vocis) is genitive before it is ablative. We cannot explain 
-tas any more than we can explain -as in mithds, sadyds, etc. 
But the pronominal ablative must explain the whole ablative. 
Now the stem and ablative of the personal pronouns is one with 
the stem of the demonstrative as to its final d : tad, ydd, kdd are 
adverbs as well as accusatives, that is, they are stems. From 
the pronoun a we thus have ad as stem, so-called accusative or 
adverb, meaning, as in Avestan, 'then' and 'thereby.' We 
have a number of such stems serving as adverbs or particles, 
some used like -tas to give an ending. Thus id from i (cf. iddm 
as adverb) besides itds (first of place, then of time), used as an 
ending in da ksinit 'with the right,' as opposed to savyena 'with 
the left' (5. 36. 4; cf. pradaksinit) . Now uninflected forms can 
be used for full cases, as in asmdka and unser for genitive and 
dsman for locative, and such forms could in the same way do 
duty as adverbs serving as ablatives. The adverbs smdd and 
sumdd are merely stems and so tad is merely a stem used as an 
adverb. It is, for example, correlative to a ydtra and to a ydtas ; 
it also means 'then' (4. 28. 1) and develops into 'therefore' 
(cf. etdd 'this, thus, there' with dtas) and into an adverb of 
general relation, 'in regard to.' As correlative to ydd 'since' 
it is 'therefore.' Just so tdtas passes from 'then' to 'there- 
fore,' and the full later ablative tdsmad becomes an adverb 
(first in AV.). The parallel tydd as neuter 'accusative' is con- 
stantly used as adverb, 'indeed.' The pronoun a remains only 
as a fragment, dya, asyd; it is almost obsolete, probably owing 
to its being used in adverbial form, dtas, at, but its stem as 
ablative, ad, is added to other stems, as pronouns are constantly 
compounded, to give the older ablative, e. g. tdd, which in turn 
as adverb is added to adjectives to give an adverbial relation, 
adhardttat, uttardttat, as if to strengthen the ablative (cf. 
drdttat). The form tdd itself , the old 'ablative,' occurs in RV. 
only in the sense of an adverb, 'so,' correlative to the corre- 
sponding ydd (6. 21. 6), which also has the meaning 'as long 
as.' When this tdd is added to adhas, the meaning of adhdstdt 
is not 'from below' but 'below-ward,' cf. vrscem adhdstdd 
. . . rdksas 'smite the fiend down' (3. 30. 16; cf. ava-vrasc). 
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This explanation is in line with the constant tendency to 
express ablative relation by other means than the pure ablative. 
So in late Latin alius ab and doctior ab. The Vedic ad {a ad 
'then,' 1. 148. 4) contains its own ablative in addition to the stem- 
vowel, because ad (taken wholly into the adverb-prepositional 
class) no longer serves as a case. The form tdd is ta-ad or possi- 
bly ta-dd ; like ad it has no real ablative sense except by inference. 
But we have the same phenomenon in other languages. In 
English, for example, 'at that he rose' implies but does not 
express 'then.' So 'thereupon,' darauf, is local but implies 
a strong 'ablative' sense; 'thereupon he rode away' is an 
implication of a precedent action, and it is this implication that 
brings out the ablative relation. Thus an 'at this,' etc., easily 
passes into a 'then' and further into a 'hence'; for which 
reason dd stands as correlative to ydd or yddi, 'if so, 'then' 
so and so. The stem-ablative appears still in English 'so' from 
*suod, Avestan hvat, Greek om, cf. 'who so.' But it is impor- 
tant to observe that tdd (the stem) itself is adverb, as is ydd, 
etc., and 'it is the ending, not ad but d, which appears as stem 
and ablative in the personal pronouns mad, 11 asmdd, etc. Thus 
the whole ablative reverts to a stem used indifferently as stem 
or as adverb and as stem used for the neuter singular, kdt (kdd), 
etc., just as neuter nouns generally use the stem for the accusa- 
tive, mdnas, pcW, and then as nominative. A very good exam- 
ple of the growth of an ablative notion from one not in the least 
ablative is given by Sanskrit sdca 'together, with,' construed 
with instrumental and locative, as compared with its Avestan 
equivalent haca, which means 'with' with the genitive, but 
'in consequence of and 'from' with the ablative. The root 
(sac, 'sequor') means 'following' and so 'accompanying, 
with'; but 'following' also suggests 'from' and 'then' as 
well as 'than.' The relation of the personal pronoun to the 
demonstrative may be expressed by the formula tvad -.ad-.: 
tva-.a. The stem-form ad is extant in Avestan atca, Latin 
at que, possibly as preposition 'at,' 'to' in dd and (a) tsar, 
ad-sar (6 P fma>). There is no clear connection between mithds, 
hrttds, and hrdds, yet probably there was a genitive-ablative 



u The form mdt (m&d) is occasionally without accent. 
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force felt in -as, whether appearing as adverbial or case-ending, 
and the very similarity of form made a connection felt between 
this -as and the ending -tas, perhaps tdtas as tdt-as; hence the 
accent of itds serving as a case: anydm krnusvetdh pdntham 
'make thyself a path other than this' (10. 142. 7). But tdtas 
also serves as a case (as in the example above, p. 52), and all 
that can be said positively is that the three endings appear to 
stand in some relation to each other. On the other hand, it is 
more than probable that mad, asmdd, etc., are by analogy with 
tad, a stem used as adverb rather than an accusative so used, 
and that the ablative is a development from such a stem, just 
as asmdka is a stem used as a genitive. As the ablative forms 
of the personal pronouns are Avestan, the development was of 
course of remote antiquity. 

I have united the explanation of the ablative with that of -tas 
as an adverb-ending also gliding from neutral to positive abla- 
tive-sense; but the latter rather illustrates the ablative than 
explains it historically. That is, the explanation of the abla- 
tive may be right and that of -tas wrong, though I think other- 
wise. Apart from theory, nistya . . . drana (above) may be 
added to Vedic adjectives followed by the ablative, and asmdd 
uktah (above, with parallels) to Avestan-Latin ablative of 
agent, not recognized by Delbriick and explained by the trans- 
lators rather as 'on our part' than 'by,' perhaps rightly, but 
by implication clearly meant as agent. 



